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Editorial 


THE country faces its most trying ordeals of recent years, everywhere with increased costs 
in most things: petrol shortage, limited transport at higher charges, a convulsive revision 
of the assessments of businesses which may affect all dwelling houses adversely, a threat of 
increased income tax, unquiet trade-unions and the apotheosis of Nasser. Libraries of all kinds 
could be affected: the rates remitted must be raised from somewhere and public library 
estimates may suffer; nor, we suppose, would the libraries of industry be likely to benefit. Petrol 
shortage might give the lukewarm supporters of mobile libraries the chance to attack them as 
non-essential ; the action of the Library Association Council in approaching the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government on this is justified. The refusal, by lack of agreement amongst 
themselves, of the N.J.C. to award reasonable payment for awkward hours and, more 
important, after two years of delay, to agree to the grading of public library posts above 
APT II level, will need more argument to alter in present circumstances. 

Yet we have, twice in this century, faced even more difficult circumstances, and 
survived them. ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 

If the British were prone to panic, recent revelations and utterances might do much to 
Start it. Nato’s conclusion, made public on January 20th that, if a hydrogen bomb were 
dropped on England, a million of us would be dead and unspecified myriads injured, is a 
case in point. President Eisenhower’s inaugural declaration on the same day to Congress, 
that the world was never more divided or in greater peril, is another. The fatalist may 
accept the position as one about which just nothing can be done, civilization being so 
thin a veneer on humanity. Our people as a whole will refuse that view ; they have some- 
how always had faith in their survival. As the custodians of the records of their own civil- 
isation, librarians collectively have duties, not too clearly defined it is true, to preserve them. 
If a hydrogen-headed directed missile of sufficient power to wipe out a million were to fall 
upon us, how many millions of buildings, books, and other graphic and plastic records 
would be wiped out as well? Are we studying the most vital things at this hour? Our 
conferences this year will no doubt tell us something of the advances in bibliothecal and 
information-providing methodology; will any of them, will the L.A. Conference at 
Harrogate, help us to face a more critical hour ? Probably not; possibly yes. There are a 
few months Still and, as apparently there is no pervasive theme as yet for the Conference, 
afrangements may be so made that urgent themes may displace others should national needs 
so require. 

The answer may be that in such an emergency no Conference such as ours would be 
possible. Is it a satisfactory one ? 

* * * * * * 

One of the advantages, a somewhat elusive but quite reasonable one, that could belong 
to the recent years of pause in library architecture is our opportunity to benefit from the 
mistakes or omissions of the past. Apart from the National Library of Scotland and the 
Plymouth Public Library, no library building of large dimensions has been built since 1938 ; 
and half the libraries of the country, we are told, could be pensioned off without any great 
loss to British architectural propriety. 

We might then begin again. 
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There would also be great gain in administration, public comfort and general efficiency, 
or at least the chance of it. The makeshifts of to-day are much better than is generally allowed 
but what seems most evident in modern library work is its attempts to do the impossible 
to produce first-rate services in third-rate conditions. Many of our libraries are where they 
are because no financial enthusiasm backed the choice of site ; most, indeed were built while 
the penny rate limit and the petrified minds surviving from the nineteenth century still swayed 
our Authorities. The cheapest available site, in a side street, often most inconveniently placed, 
was granted. There exist today so-called central libraries on hole and corner sites where no 
one would think of looking for them. “People”, it was said, ““who want to use these places 
will soon learn to find them”. Then the architecture. The Carnegie period did me a 
certain type of red-brick-and-white-stone-facings erection which was usual forty years ago. 
How many of our buildings are manifestly libraries and not possibly something else ? Indeed, 
is a distinctive unmistakably library elevation possible? When a great new library age 
returns, this problem should occupy our best minds. In our larger cities and towns, is much 
consideration being given to such simple matters as these ? 

* * * * * * 

When Dr. Bronowski was installed as President, at the Library Association Council 
Meeting in January, the “Harmony and progress toast” was drunk for the first time. This 
pleasant innovation, as is well known, was the result of a sum given by member a to signalize 
his appreciation of what his membership had brought him, and, as its name implies, seeks to 
increase the cameraderie which should exist amongst members of a profession and, also, to 
greet a new President and to pay annual tribute to our Secretary, Mr. P. S. J. Walsford, for as 
long as he holds office. To read some of our journals is occasionally to receive the impression 
that we are pretty quarrelsome body ; but when individual librarians meet face to face, we 
invariably find that this is not so. We hope the atmosphere the new toast presumes may 
increase. ‘ * * * . * 

The announcement by the University that Mr. Raymond Irwin had been designated 
“Professor of Library Studies in the University of London” in conneétion with his work at 
the School of Librarianship, University College gives great pleasure to all who know him. 
It is also a matter of much significance to librarianship ; it is the first time that library studies 
have been recognized in this country as of the level that commands independent professional 
supervision. That fact gives qualification to all engaged in them. The success of the School 
of Librarianship since its beginning in 1919 has been continuous even if at first it was hardly 
won, and no part of its career has been more fruitful than the years since 1944 when Mr. Irwin 
was persuaded to leave Lancashire County to become its Director. Apart from his record as an 
educationist, Mr. Irwin has served the Library Association for seven years as Hon. Treasurer 
and has written books of first class quality on the National Library Service and Librarianship : 
essays in applied bibliography and is ranning the best serial the Library Association Record has had 
in his Studies in the History of Libraries which began in February 1954 and continues at intervals 

a work which we hope will eventually become a book the profession badly needs. 
His British Bird Books, with its too modest sub-title, “an index” is a quite remarkable biblio- 
graphy, which is the outcome of one of his life-long hobbies. 

* * * + * « 

The British Council has sent by sea to Pakistan an exhibition of more than 600 books and 
many photographs illustrating in a representative way the work done by British scholars and 
writers concerning the land now known as Pakistan. Many of these books are recent. Many, 
again, were published in the nineteenth century and even earlier. They cover language and 
literature, art and architeéture, history and archaeology, travel and topography, biography 
and other subjeéts. Some of the photographs show examples of Moslem art from the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the India Office 
Library and the School of Oriental and African Studies. Others form a colleétion of portraits 
of famous British Orientalists. The exhibition will be shown, from the third week in March 
onwards, in Karachi and Lahore and, it is hoped, elsewhere in Pakistan. It is intended to link 
up with the International Islamic Colloquium which is to be held at Muree in September and 
which will be attended by scholars from all over the world. Ultimately, the books will form 
part of the British Council Library in Lahore. 
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Personal Thoughts on London 


by STANLEY Dean, Borough Librarian, Sutton and Cheam. 
| HAVE always been impatient of the pointless generalisations in the endless North-versus- 
South discussion. One would have thought that the Independent Television Authority 
should know better than to claim that the new television hours will be welcomed in the 
North “where they go to bed much earlier” |—but is that any more absurd than the oft-repeated 
claim that the South is the true home of the sophisticated, or that the North has a monopoly of 
the F.A. cup ? 

Nevertheless, six months in the Greater London area has made me wonder whether 
there are not radical differences between our municipal libraries and their readers in the 
London area compared with those in the provinces, and this suspicion has been given added 
point by Mr. Savage’s recent comments in the “Library Review” and by Mr. White’s letter in 
the December “Record”. It is probably true to say that in any career a spell in London is 
essential and it is certainly an advantage in librarianship to get to know the State libraries, 
those of the learned societies, the college and institutional libraries of the metropolis. ‘To me, 
it is a surprising discovery that, in cold, hard faé, in the municipal library world at any rate, 
there are actually a greater number of the more (financially) desirable jobs in the London 
area than there are elsewhere. So it would appear that what our colleagues are doing in the 
great big city should be of some significance to us all and these random comments may be of 
interest to prospective migrants. 

The first thing that strikes a newcomer to London is, I think, the comparative strength 
of the establishment, both from the point of view of numbers and in grading. The latter may, 
of course, be a reflection of the high cost of living which is certainly nowhere near offset by 
London “weighting”, but I am sure that if some one were to produce comparative statistics 
of issues per head of staff, they would find that librarians in the provinces had to work a great 
deal harder for their money. An even more Striking discrepancy would be revealed if the 
proportion of qualified staff could be ascertained. 

Since seeing Mr. White’s brief contribution to the “Record”, | have analysed the total 
expenditure of the libraries in the same population group as my own authority (75,000/100,000). 
Those in the Greater London area (excluding Westminster) are spending an average of £42,708 
this year compared with £25,048 in the provinces. This confirms the suggestion that, generally 
speaking, more money is spent on Staff, although it can, of course, be argued that some of 
this extra 70°, is accounted for by the faé that building costs, upkeep and maintenance are 
more expensive in the South. There is, however, no such simple explanation of the discrepancy 
between the comparative average expenditure on books and binding —{9,787 in the London 
area and {7,164 in “the country”. This authority, for one, has never been celebrated for 
being in the van of library progress, yet it is spending this year more than £9,000 on books, 
binding and gramophone records, and has a total expenditure of almost £30,000 for a 
population of 80,000. 

But when we look at the buildings, the boot is on the other foot, and inadequate as some 
of our provincial libraries are, the conditions, for readers and staff alike, in some of our London 
libraries have to be endured to be believed—lack of room, lack of natural lighting, dreary 
decorations, high steel book stacks, crude artificial lighting—all contribute to a truly depressing 
picture. 

Perhaps it is because of this—the need to move readers into and out of the cramped 
buildings as expeditiously as possible—and also no doubt because of the difficulty of recruit- 
ment (which obviously also accounts for the higher level of salaries) that so much experimental 
work is being done in adapting techniques to minimise the mechanical work involved in 
librarianship—punched cards, photo and token-charging, mechanically reproduced catalogue 
entries, “unit” collections, etc. I have become quite fascinated with the manually sorted 
punched card produced by one firm at the request of several London librarians. 

Thinking of our readers, I am convinced that, when set against the sturdy, independent 
northerner they are an infinitely meeker and more docile breed. They are easily intimidated by 
the assistant laying down the law and quickly slink away rather than explode and create a scene. 
The almost invariable response to a solicitous “Can I help ?” is “Thank you, I can manage 
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quite well”. Consequently, it is easy to scorn the inevitable uniformity of the black homburg 
and rolled umbrella, the invariable “Daily Telegraph” or “Times”, yet one fact alone has hit 
me with some force: after six years of blood, toil, tears and sweat in the Midlands I was 
proud indeed of having watched my non-fiction issue rise from 16% of the total to 25%, 
| alone knew to what efforts of book selection and readers’ assistance this bore silent testimony. 
Yet at Sutton and Cheam, with no readers’ advisory service to speak of, the proportion of 
non-fiction in the total issue is 45%. I now watch the stream of ants pouring into and from 
our suburban railway stations with something at any rate approaching respect. 

“Managing” a library committee in the London area is an art at which I am as yet only a 
tiro. There obviously tends to be a greater number of professional men serving local govern- 
ment, but although this makes the discussion of future projects often a delight, it can turn into 
a nightmare where the third degree lamp of detailed scrutiny is turned on to any plan of action. 
There is a curious reluctance to allow the officer to get on with the job and far too much time 
wasted in demanding frequent and copious written committee reports. This is true of a number 
of the authorities | know, but not so many go to the length of insisting, as one did until 
recently, that not even an official poster about, say the Colorado beetle, should be displayed on 
the library notice board without being first approved by the committee chairman! Another 
difficulty is that council members as often as not work away in another part of the city and are 
thus difficult to contact during the day—it is not unusual for one’s chairman to be seen only at 
meetings and that, although at one time I would have thought otherwise, can sometimes be a 
nuisance. 

[t is a favourite sport of Local Government Officers to ridicule the parish pump mentality 
of the councillor who looks round his neighbouring town and dismisses it with ““They’ve got 
nowt here”! There is little enough of that attitude round London. Yet that kind of remark 
does at any rate show local pride—even if carried to excess—and I think there is plenty of 
room for a modicum of that virtue in Suburbia. 


The Borrowing Trend 


“Te chief librarian . . . said that an extra week’s borrowing would mean a loss of income 
from fines of £800 a year”. This quotation from an evening paper is prefaced with the quite 
natural statement that the Thurrock Town Council had rejected a suggestion that the borrow- 
ing period should be extended from two weeks as now to three. The fines question has been 
discussed ad nauseam in these and other pages but occasionally we should look at the “borrow- 
ing time” a little more closely. 

Only for the average novel can it sow be asserted that fourteen days are adequate. The 
longer novel requires more; and, if non-fiction books of any depth are considered, most of 
these too. On the other hand, too many people allow their reading to be interrupted, or are 
compelled to suffer interruptions, and, with these, even shorter books are not read within the 
fortnight ; they are therefore skimmed rather than read or returned unread. Books can be 
renewed, in many places by personal, postal, or telephone request, although in at least one 
important system it is now disallowed by telephone as consuming too much Staff time at busy 
periods. If we knew rather more about “readership”, of which we have talked much but 
actually know little more than we did a century ago, we might probably utter the usual 
assertions that a fortnight is enough, with the conviction that this was likely to get more 
books to more readers in a reasonable period and that most readers could read fast enough to 
complete their books in a fortnight. It might, however, show fairly clearly that much of the 
cultural work libraries are intended to do is impeded, even frustrated, by rules which were 
meant for the conditions of fifty years ago. When book stacks were infinitely smaller than 
they are now fines were imposed on laggards to ensure their rapid return. That was their 
sole purpose. Soon the receipts from them grew from small to quite useful sums; indeed 
we have led our authorities to look upon them as a legitimate source of revenue ; and so it 
was, in the days of the rate-limit when the book fund was so small, that fine revenue could 
be used to mitigate our poverty. It is possible that, in a stri€tly precise interpretation, this 
charge could be declared illegal since the Public Libraries Ads prescribe that the use of the 
libraries must be free. It is one of the matters, minor as it may be, that seems due for re- 
examination in contemporary conditions. 
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Cataloguing : Some New Approaches 
NEW SERIES, No. 5: THE WINTER 1956 EXAMINATIONS 
By Henry A. SuHarp, Author of Casa/oguing 


First PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 
Tuts is the second appearance of the new examination replacing the old Entrance examination, 
and we may assume that this third paper, called Library Stock: description and arrangement 
has now taken a shape that is likely to be followed in future. It does not differ materially from 
the summer paper dealt with in number one of this series. 

The paper still comprises six questions, of which any three were to be attempted in one and 
a half hours, and it is still possible to concentrate on either cataloguing or classification accord- 
ing to the candidate’s preference and ability. 

The first question (No. 1) is one that we have become familiar with in all grades of cata- 
loguing examinations ; definitions of terms commonly used, three of them cataloguing ones, 
and two classification ones, but all quite easy; in the case of cataloguing: joint author, 
corporate author, and running title. Besides defining them the candidate had to_give real or 
imaginary examples. An easy enough question nevertheless, but it serves to remind students 
of the necessity for becoming generally conversant with the terminology of our subjeé. 

In the first paper it may be remembered that candidates had to discuss the classified 
versus the diétionary catalogue. A logical corollary is to be found in the present paper in the 
shape of an essay on the advantages and disadvantages of the card and the sheaf forms respec- 
tively. It can hardly be imagined that there was a candidate who was not prepared to write at 
great length on this well worn theme, perhaps in these days more to the detriment of the 
sheaf catalogue than before the coming of BNB cards—or even of the BNB itself. 

The third question (No. 4) likewise seems to have a link with one of those in the first 
paper, which was concerned with the problems of alphabetical order. Here the candidate had 
to alphabetize sixteen headings, all of them author ones except a subject one for London. 
History, which had to be filed in its correct position in relation to London asa personal name and 
as a corporate body. Just to complicate matters there was a good sprinkling of Macs, five of 
them. The entries could be arranged according to either the “letter by letter” or the “word by 
word” method. This question could take up some time, and as was said in connexion with a 
similar question in another paper, involves copying out the entries roughly on scraps of 
paper and sorting them up. 

If one has any criticism to offer on the first two papers of this new examination it would be 
to the effect that the examiners’ net could be cast a little wider than has so far been attempted, 
as no doubt it will be in future. Students who still have to face this examination should 
therefore be prepared, and warned against thinking they can always fish in such calm and 
shallow waters ! ADVANCED CATALOGUING 

The advanced classified and cataloguing examination comprises two separate papers ; 
here we are only concerned with the cataloguing one, which, as usual, consists of eight ques- 
tions, of which four had to be attempted. They divide themselves between the entirely factual 
question that can usually be dealt with in a short time, and which is largely a test of memory or 
precise knowledge, and the one that gives scope for some originality, personal preferences and 
biases, etc. Some of these could in faét be developed into whole papers on their own. 

The very first question is of this order, consisting of a lengthy quotation from Cutter to 
the effect that no code of rules can be wholly adopted as it stands by every library because 
libraries differ in their objeéts, some being primarily for study, and others for just reading, 
mainly for recreation perhaps. One’s immediate reaction to Cutter’s Statement is that a lot of 
things have happened to libraries and to the minds of those who use them since it was written, 
and one wonders whether Cutter would have written it in quite this definite way had he been 
living today. These are days when the “study” libraries have opened their doors and resources 
to a much wider clientéle than was the case during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
while the library for “reading” contains books and attra¢ts readers quite unthought of in 
Cutter’s day. Moreover, the spread of regional, national, and international borrowing and 
lending, and the setting up of printed card schemes have all strengthened the case for more 
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rather than less uniform cataloguing in all types of libraries. Indeed, a whole thesis might be 
built up on this phrase. 

Of the same type, though to a lesser degree, is number two, which calls for a discussion 
of the British Museum rules tor pseudonymous and anonymous books, “‘in the light of modern 
opinion”. Now as everybody knows, opinion here and in the United States has veered 
Strongly towards lifting the complexities and clearing the fog that have hitherto surrounded 
the rules for these types of authorship, and substituting simpler ones that would be at any 
rate much more to the liking of the ordinary catalogue user, who we are just beginning to 
realize, is the person who matters most. 

Number three is for the most part an historical one, involving an outline of the history of 
either the dictionary or the classified catalogue. There is nevertheless some scope for origin- 
ality in a discussion of “any important modern developments.” 

Number four, like two, tests the candidate’s knowledge of what is going on just now here 
and in the United States. Indeed it might be well worth while for cataloguing rules committees 
to scrutinize the attempts made to suggest what appendices might usefully be added to any 
new code of rules published by the Library Association, which, by the way, some of us hope 
will be another joint publication of both the American and the British associations. As one of 
those particularly interested in this venture, it strikes me as a very good topical question. 

Among the questions requiring a knowledge of specific rules is number five, which 
concerns the adequacy of the code rules for two out of four rules, those for: noblemen ; 
The Bible ; universities, colleges, and university institutions. The last of the four is no doubt 
the most difficult, and was probably the one most left alone. 

Number six is the only one that might be regarded as a bad question on the score of 
inadequate information. A library, or maybe a library system, is being reorganized, and the 
candidate is asked to prepare a report on the cataloguing department, indicating the size and 
type, proposed procedure, staff, and equipment. It is difficult to see how the question can be 
approached without some knowledge of what we are to reorganize. Are we to reorganize for 
the sake of reorganizing, is the whole set-up obsolete and inefficient, what sort of catalogue is 
in use, are there any union catalogues, and so on. The only thing we know with any certainty 
is that some sort of a cataloguing department already exists. I think this is one of the questions 
I would omit ! 

Nor is it very clear just what is called for in number seven, which asks for examples of, 
and “views on the detail necessary in the headings to author entries in catalogues for different 
types of libraries”. By author entries is presumably meant author “headings”. I suppose 
things like giving forenames in full, distinguishing between authors with the same forenames, 
including dates of birth and death would be among the things to be covered. On the whole 
this appears to be a question about which there is really very little to say that is of fundamental 
importance. 

We said on the last occasion that this examination is likely to attract candidates who are 
either in charge of cataloguing departments, or aspire to be. This is reflected in such questions 
as number six, and again in this last one, which asks for a description, with comments, as to 
advantages and disadvantages, of three “means of reproducing cataloguing cards”. Time was 
of course when most of us employed typists on the monotonous task of typing the requisite 
number of entries for each book one by one. Those days have gone, at any rate in the larger 
library systems, although the practice still goes on in many others. Most of these methods 
have come into being since the war, and range from the printed card to the facsimile method 
like ADREMA, and to elaborated forms of the old fashioned jelly graph. Speaking personally 
I should not be much attracted to this queStion either ! 

Next month we hope to deal with the first of the Registration papers. 

Work on the £2,000 reading room at Sokoto, Northern Nigeria, is nearing completion. 
There are already 41 reading rooms run by the Sokoto Native Authority and distri€ councils 
in this Province. 

The local travelling book van, and the Regional Information Service mobile cinema 
vans, operating in the Province, have been partly responsible for the considerable increase 
in adult literacy in recent months. Enrolments in adult literacy classes have been very much 
higher during that time, 
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Memorabilia 


Loox to Wandsworth for a further experiment 
with photo-charging. A new form of counter 
has been devised there which enables one 
assistant, seated, to take in books and to issue 
them. The accessions number can now be 
photographed from the fly leaf of the book 
and not from its book-card. Mr. Corbett 
estimates that a charge now occupies 3.25 
seconds. 
*” * * 

The interesting County News/etter, for last 
November, 1956, opens with a word on 
questionnaires which we were, possibly are, 
wont to use in seeking information on their 
processes or performances from our fellow 
librarians ; and suggests that when the inform- 
ation resulting is not confidential it should be 
made available to our colleagues. Of course it 
should. I remember Dr. Savage at an earlier 
conference declaring that he had never used 
the questionnaire method. I never hesitated to 
use it in the days when we did not have Mr. 
Henrik Jones and the L.A. Library to consult 
and get our information by a cheaper, more 
convenient method. Bwr | always thought it 
an obligation to make copies of the results 
obtained and to circulate it with thanks to 
every librarian who had sent me a reply by 
way of thanks. I confess I have not always 
returned questionnaires involving too much 
time sent out by librarians who should know 
what they ask as a matter of course; and I 
have occasionally been incensed by senders 
who thought they could rebuke me for not 
answering. A sensible questionnaire must 
produce stuff of interest to others and this | 
suggest should always be made available. 

*  «* * 

Miss L. V. Paulin, in the News/e¢fer under 
notice has embodied the results of an enquiry 
on “County Library Service to New Towns” 
which shows how useful the praétice I have 
advocated may be. Such towns are rising in 
every county, with populations between six 
and twenty thousand, mostly of young people 
without any mixed social elements, no real 
background, many children and an absence of 
available grandparents. One has to consider 
book-supply, the type and number of books 
circulated, indeed every method of libraries, 
and library availability, hours and so on in 
conditions so found. I give only a hint of a 
valuable paper. 


At the University and Research Section 
meeting in January, Mr. S. C. Roberts, past 
president of the Library Association, gave 
some interesting brief reminiscences 0° Arun- 
dell Esdaile to whom he was related by 
marriage. There was so much of interest in the 
life of Esdaile that one wonders if a really good 
biography of the man could be an economic 
as well as a literary possibility. His letters, 
of which there must be many, grave and gay, 
his verses, limericks, jokes abundant, as well 
as his doings public and private, if done 
by someone possessing a part of his own gift 
of writing, would make a book of counsel and 
refreshment of a rare kind. 

* * * 

When Miss Marion Frost, the brilliant 
librarian of Worthing, introduced overalls for 
her all-feminine staff to wear, and included 
herself in the array, she did it because girls 
often dressed unsuitably in sleeveless gowns 
or with trailing draperies that impeded work 
and also, and even more justifiably, because 
such garments were not so liable to wear and 
soilure as the ordinary dress. There was an 
added advantage that the overall was a 
uniform which marked the Staff member from 
those less privileged. 1 used often to wish my 
own male togs, even more expensive than 
frocks, could be protected by a serviceable 
uniform. I understand there are now ob- 
jections to overalls ; they are undignified ! . Is 
that of a S.R. nurse so ? and are the uniforms 
of the women’s military, naval and air 
services ? * * * 

The information services given on general 
matters under the heading of Citizens’ or 
Public Advice bureaux are of course not novel 
or rare. They are perhaps as well recorded as 
anywhere in Civic Information Service which is 
Mr. J. P. Lamb’s tenth and final report on the 
service for which he has been responsible at 
Sheffield. In a few pages, each packed with 
pithy paragraphs, a good conspectus of the 
problems, woes and worries of average citizens 
is given. It is worth reading by all who desire 
to compare methods of doing work which is 
now regarded by many as ancillary to library 
service. There is also a heartening account of 
the public relations work with citizens and 
visitors. * = i 

I have not hitherto noted the various folders 
for the grown-ups, for children, and for 
business men which seem to pour from the 
Islington libraries. Suffice it to say they repre- 
sent a vigorous and, in the main, satisfying 
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type of publicity. One of them, The Borough 
Council News is a useful bird’s-eye view of 
what happened at Council meetings, and 
various public aétivities. The December 
number concentrated pleasantly on Christmas 
and the January one on traffic problems and 
training of motor cyclists, etc.; each number 
being accompanied by a generous annotated 
half-dozen titles of “Books you may have 
overlooked”. 
* * ‘ 

What a happy number was the Summer one 
of Spellbound, No. 6, 1956, which | have just 
seen and read, the magazine of the Libraries 
Staff Association at Sheffield. It was issued in 
August, when Mr. J. P. Lamb retired and its 
twenty-nine pages are entirely devoted—and 
are devoted with real devotion—to the years 
1927-56 in which he was City Librarian, 
although, in a most readable “Long look 
back”, his old chief, Mr. R. J. Gordon, casts 
back to 1913 when Lamb became Senior 
assistant under him at Rochdale and shows that 
when Gordon went to Sheffield in 1921, he 
followed him there as his Deputy. Their 
combined work literally placed Sheffield on 
the library map of the world. This number is 
a series of reminiscences of such former Staff 
members as F. G. B. Hutchings, J. Cranshaw 
and E. Simpson, and vivid accounts of his 
work and ways by present members of staff and 
others who have been associated intimately 
with them, and there is a most appreciative 
preface by the Chairman of the Committee and 
the Chairman of the Staff Association. All 
these bring out not only his own work but his 
enviable power of inspiring in others that love 
of librarianship and its purpose which brings 
to team work an almost sacramental quality. I 
wish a copy were in every library. 

* * * 

I see that Mr. David S. Young is following 
the good practice of librarians, in office or 
retired, who become local historians. His 
Story of Bournemouth, a town which from being 
a series of parallell heather-covered, unin- 
habited valleys has risen to the great seaside 
resort it is today in 150 years, has considerable 
romance in its history. I have read some 
extracts from Mr. Young’s forthcoming book, 
to be published next month (March) by Robert 
Hale at 21s., which, for a large otavo with 
profusely illustrated text, is cheap enough to 
be in every library—except where its readers 
never visit Bournemouth. 


* * * 
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When a librarian writes to a newspaper can 
his readers discriminate between the man who 
writes and the public office and authority he 
serves? I mean when he writes of library 
affairs? My experience is that the answer 
must usually be, No. Again, if an association 
runs a journal which it pronounces to be its 
“official organ”, is its Editor independent of 
its governing body ? I am posing a theoretical 
case incited by the remarks of a correspondent 
to our junior contemporary that he knew the 
Editor would accept directions from no one, 
It would be a pity if any shackles were put upon 
him ; he is elected by his Council because they 
have confidence that he will remember that 
what he prints is paid for by the members of his 
association, and that he will never impugn or 
slight an individual member by name, save in 
the unlikely event of his having been direéted 
to do so by the Council. 

* * * 


Yet another journal directed to librarians is 
The Industrial Librarian and Technical Book World, 
a review of library science applied to industry 
and of current literature of science and industry, 
trade and commerce, the first number of which 
came in January, 1957. It is published by the 
Industrial and Library Services, 83, Queen’s 
Drive, Finsbury Park, N.4 under the editor- 
ship of James Johnston. We may refer to this 
later. * * * 

The whimsical A/¢ticus, whose “‘People and 
Things” adds lustre to my Sunday Times, tells 
of a man who, urged thereto by Aidan Craw- 
ley’s. articles in the paper on “Signposts to 
Success”, went to his public library and asked 
for something on Metropolitan-Vickers. “Just 
a minute, Sir”, was the reply and forthwith the 
young lady produced the current edition of 
Crockford. So far Atticus. I read the anecdote 
to another young lady assistant. “It seems to 
be very good service”, she commented, “did 
he really want an earlier edition” ? 

; * * * 

Dr. Ranganathan, who for the past two 
years has been living in Zurich, now in his 
sixty-fifth year, is returning at the invitation 
of many friends to Madras; and there will 
associate himself with the foundation of a 
University Chair in Librarianship, although he 
will hold no staff office in conneétion with it. 
It is not common knowledge that he has never 
used for himself the proceeds of his many 
writings and these, which are now a consider- 
able sum, will go towards the proposed Chair, 
a determination which does him infinite honour 
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and may be of incalculable benefit to Asian 
libraries, and not them alone. He still contem 
plates further works, among them one on the 
Order of the Sciences, and the Library Asso 
ciation is soon to publish a revised and greatly 
expanded edition of his Pro/ogomena to Library 
Classification. 


Gramophone Notes 


by Jack Dove, F.L A., A.R.C.O., 
Borough Librarian and Curator, Hove 


\ reast of lively, tuneful orchestral music 
comes from the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
\msterdam conducted by Eduard Van Beinum. 
| played these two 10in. discs one after the 
other and have nothing but high praise for 
both of them. The conductor has a sure hold 
and the orchestra responds magnificently. 
On Decca LW 5269 are Brahms Haydn 
Variations and on LW 5264 the ‘Surprise’ 
Symphony No. 94 in G major. Nearly a 
century separates the two works, the ‘Surprise’ 
being performed in London, for the first time, 
in 1792. Strangely enough, my only criticism 
of this is of the cause of the nickname. The 
loud chord after the simple theme in the 
Andante movement is too sustained. It must 
be well known to music lovers that Haydn 
inserted this fortissimo chord after the quiet 
passage in order to make the ladies jump. On 
this record, loud as it certainly is, | thought 
the shock value was minimised through its 
undue length. But this is small criticism. The 
whole work is exuberant and well-balanced, 
whilst the recording is flawless. 

Quite ditlerent in texture but based on a 
theme of Haydn are the St. Antoni Variations 
op. 56a. The melody came from an unpub- 
lished “‘Divertimento” for two oboes, three 
bassoons, two horns and a serpent. The work 
is contrapuntal throughout its eight move 
ments, the first too well known to dwell upon 
and the seventh (grazioso), bubbling with 
lyricism. The whole is drawn to a fine, up- 
lifting climax. 

Incidentally, these two works are coupled on 
an HMV Long Player, but they are welcome 
separately for the first time in M.P. form. 

Having played these, I resorted to Handel, 
going back almost another century in time, to 
the beginning of the 18th Century. The 
conduétor is still Van Beinum, the orchestra 
the London Philharmonic and the 10in. record 
LW 5263. The subjeét, the Water Music. 
The complete suite consists of over a score of 
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movements but these are the six most well 
known arranged by Sir Hamilton Harty, 
The first movement lacked the sparkling brass 
which is so evident and thrilling in the Finale 
Allegro. The Bourree and Hornpipe are gems, 
and some fine playing comes from strings and 
woodwind alike. The Water Music Suite js 
coupled with the Fireworks Music on a 
previous 12in. Decca L.P. but again I am glad 
that it is now contained on a 10in. disc to itself. 
Anyone can buy this record with the certainty 
of real and lasting enjoyment. 

The Choir of the Monks of the Abbey of 
Saint Pierre de Solesmes sing a Midnight Mass 
and a Mass for Christmas Day on Decca LXT 
5251. There is a peculiar and reverential 
beauty about the Gregorian modes, which is 
enhanced by such moving unaccompanied 
singing as comes from these monks. Their 
conductor is Dom Gajard who provided the 
extensive and most helpful notes on the sleeve. 
The Midnight Mass on the first side, includes 
an invitatory “Christus natus est” which 
alternates with the psalm “‘Venite exultemus”. 
This, now joyful, now solemn, provides a 
fitting conclusion to the Mass, preparatory to 
the Introit to the Mass of the Day, acclaiming 
the birth of the Holy Child. This includes a 
hymn “Christe redemptor omnium” with a 
lovely melody; the antiphon “Ecce nomen 
domini” dating from the ninth or tenth 
century when it formed part of the liturgical 
office of Christmas and “Ave Maria” probably 
from South Germany in the eleventh or 
twelfth century. A moving experience and a 
crystal clear recording. 

Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 1, 3 and 
6 are played by the Stuttgart Chamber Orches- 
tra under Karl Miinchinger on Decca LXT 
5198. These Concertos dedicated to Christian 
Ludwig, Markgraf of Brandenburg were 
intended to be played at court. Interpretations 
of the Concertos vary. Some are heavy, full 
and modern in treatment; others, like 
Miinchinger’s, are light-hearted and akin to 
court entertainment. The six Concertos are 
already available on two 12in. and one 10 
in. Decca records. Now we have three of 
them on one 12in. including the magnificent 
sixth. Perhaps I may be forgiven if I comment 
on this first. It is a fine work and the technique 
of the two viola, two viol da gamba, the cello 
and violone players is faultless. It was spoiled 
for me by insufficient contrast of tone, and 
this is particularly lacking in the fine allegro. 
This is played steadily throughout and the 
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New Books from Nelson 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG OP 
translated and edited by 
Joyce M. H. Reid BA and Prof. H. H. Rowley DD 


rhis unique book provides the most modern, original, and exhaustive background history to the 
Bible available. It draws from the vast fund of discovery and research accumulated during the last 
tifty years, including the El-Amarna archives, the Ugaritic texts, and the famous Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Maps, illustrations and text together lead the reader on an absorbing journey of exploration and re 
discovery. The text serves to compose into a coherent picture the diverse aspects of the maps and 
illustrations. ‘The encyclopaedic 26-page index contains every place named in the Bible, with the main 
variants in spelling, as well as the names of people, with notes on the more important personages. 
35 maps in eight colours, two end-paper maps in six colours, 408 photographs in gravure, 26-page index 
14 « 10$ 166 pp 70s 


A History of the Council of Trent 
HUBERT JEDIN 
translated by Dom Ernest Graf OSB 


\n English version containing the first two volumes of the Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, the only 
comprehensive work on the Council of ‘Trent for some three hundred years. Professor Jedin traces the 
attitude of the Church to the question of a General Council from the dissolution of the Council of 
Basle to the assembly of the Council of Trent one hundred years later ; and the repercussions of the 
Reformation in Germany on this attitude. 

93 « 6} xii-+-620 pp 70s 


Arthur Stanley Eddington 
A. VIBERT DOUGLAS 


Sir Arthur Eddington’s life as a thinker was filled with adventure, suspense and achievement. Stellar 
movements, radiation pressure, the physics of the stars and nebulae and galaxies, relativity, quantum 
theory, the significance of the constants in nature—to harmonise all these, to formulate a fundamental 
theory, was the vision towards which he pressed forward with superb confidence. 

94 6] xiv-+-210 pp 255 


? forthcomi ng 
Ghana 


the autobiography of 
KWAME NKRUMAH 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast 


March 6th 1957 is a great day for Africa: it is the date on which the Gold Coast, formerly a British 
Colony, enters upon political independence as a Sovereign State within the Commonwealth, under the 
name of Ghana—recalling a West African empire of medieval times. The attainment of independence 
and the birth of this new nation constitute a personal triumph for Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime 
Minister. The story of his life so far, told in the pages of this book, is inextricably woven with the 
struggle for self-government in which he has proved himself to be a most dynamic and resolute leader. 
It is above all a human story, frankly recounting the dramatic rise to power and fame of a village gold 
smith’s son from Half Assini whose vision of freedom is now a reality in his own country and an 
example for the rest of Africa. 

Illustrated with 40 half-tone plates March 6 21s 
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forte and fortissimos are excellent. But the 
piano and pianissimo passages! A great pity. 
Strangely enough, the handling of the 3rd 
Concerto is exactly the opposite. The two 
quick movements of this ingeniously contrived 
composition are beautifully executed. Here, 
three groups of three players each operate with 
a violone pursuing its own foundation course 
and a harpsichord continuo. The tonal colour 
is superb and the marked contrast between the 
handling of this and of the 6th is enigmatic. 
\s for No. 1 in F major, a much longer and 
fuller work, we have strings, woodwind, horns 
and harpsichord continuo. At times the horns 
are a little penetrative but there is no serious 


criticism to make and this most difficult of 


instruments to manage has an equally difficult 
role to fulfil in this Concerto, which is played 
with distinétion throughout. I was particularly 
impressed with oboes and bassoon, which are 
played with great feeling especially in the Trio 
which follows the Minuetto in the Fourth 
Movement. On the whole therefore a very 
pleasing record of works which continue to 
fascinate me by Bach’s inimitable powers of 
inter-weaving the most musical themes in 
patterns matched only by the masters of 
marquetry. No flaws, magnificent whether 
viewed melodically or harmonically. 


Variety and entertainment go hand in hand 
with a 12in. Decca LXT 5177. Close on 
forty years separates the music on each side, 
and how different it is. Mozart’s Divertimento 
No. 11 in D major K.251 with its six movements, 
coupled with Five Schubert Minuets and Five 
of Schumann’s German Dances. The minuets 
are naive. They were composed when Franz 
was 16 and doubtless they were first performed 
in his own home. They represent but a small 
proportion of his total output of dances when 
we remember that in all he wrote 452. 

The Divertimento is so much more mature 
and full of melodies. We have the first theme 
at the opening of the allegro molto and each 
movement gives us one or more engaging 
tunes, all cast in different moulds. The work 
ends with a Marcia alla francese and the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra obviously en- 
joyed playing this most tuneful of all Mozart’s 
works. Indeed their playing on the whole of 
the record is of a high standard and I can 
heartily recommend it, contained in a most 
colourful and appropriate sleeve. 


Particularly appropriate at this time, when 
the plight of the refugees from Hungary has 
been so much in the hearts and minds of the 
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British people, is Zoltan Kodaly’s ““Hary Janos 


Suite”. What a beautiful composition this is 
and how finely it is performed by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Georg Solti, 
The composer himself wrote: “The figure of 
Hary is the personification of Hungarian story- 
telling fantasy—he does not lie, he Creates 
legends, he is a poet, what he narrates never 
happened, but he has lived through it so it is 
more true than reality”. The story of the play 
is briefly, the old Soldier, Hary, recounting 
how he defeated Napoleon, came to Vienna 
where the Imperial Princess fell in love with 
him, how he rejeéted her in favour of his poor 
Hungarian girl and returned to his home in 
Hungary. 

The Suite is in six movements. It has a 
lightning opening—sounds of musique con- 
créte here—followed by the musical clock 
which is excellently done. The third move- 
ment features a Hungarian Cimbalom, and the 
fourth, of the battle, has trombones, tam- 
bourine and tuba, with a doleful saxophone 
and a most penetrating double bass drum. 
The Intermezzo is Stirring with confident 
handling of the many time changes and the 
finale provides a rousing conclusion. This isa 
Decca 10 in. disc LW 5256 to which I award 
full marks. 

Thirteen Lieder on LXT 5263 Decca 12 in. 
sung by the great Flagstad. I found these 
songs were appetising taken in easy doses. 
There are one or two old favourites among 
them, “der Erlkénig’—where there was 4 
little unsteadiness in the recording on my disc; 

—“Ave Maria”, always soothing and sung 
here with very deep feeling and warmth ; and 
“Die Soldaten braut” a lovely martial song 
with a fine accompaniment. Here Flagstad’s 
low register is heard to particular advantage. 
Of the others, “‘Meine Rose” with its wan- 
dering accompaniment and “Die Lotusblome” 
in parts like Schubert with its repeated chords, 
are most delightful. Whilst after “Erstes 
Griin”,—a greeting to Spring in the minor mode 
of particular attractiveness—comes “In Der 
Freunde” a mournful longing for death, also 
wholly in the minor. The five Schubert Lieder 
occupy the first side and in addition to those! 
have mentioned, there are “Dem Unend- 
lichen”: ‘‘Am Grabe Anselmos” and “Des 
Madchens Klage”. The eight Schumann songs 
are made up by “Der Nussbaum”: “‘Liebes- 
lied” and “Widmung”. The jaccompanist 1s 
Edwin McArthur and apart from one slight 
jolt in “Der Erlkénig”, both voice and piano 
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New Technical Books 


HAIR DESIGN 
AND COLOUR 


Cyril Ashley and Frank Stevenson 
February |8 21/- net 


ENGINEERING 
STRUCTURAL FAILURES 


Rolt Hammond 
A.C.G.1., A.M.I.C.E 


February 18 25/— net 


PLANNED 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


John W. T. Walsh 
O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E 


February 18 25/- net 
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Yew EPWORTH Books 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 


His Journeying and His Triumph. 
By LesLit F, CHurcu, B.A., Ph.D. Illustrated 15s. net. 
Dr. Church has written under a deep sense of con- 
viction—indeed, of compulsion. He says: “This is 
the story of Jesus as I see Him. Some of the back- 
ground | was able to verify in Palestine, but the Love 
of which it is the record can only be confirmed in one’s 
own experience—the most precious thing in life.” 





MORAVIAN AND METHODIST 


By C. W. Towson, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 25s. net. 


A Study of their relationships and influences in the 
18th Century. The author maintains that the debt of 
Methodism to Moravianism is of outstanding 
importance, and that, in turn, the birth and contin- 
vance of Moravianism in England owe much to 
Methodism. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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MINISTRY OF DEFENCE: INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICERS, GRADE Ill. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for 19 posts 
in the Joint Intelligence Bureau. Age at least: 
25 on Ist January, 1957. 


Most of the posts are for handling inform- 
ation on matters of sea and air defences. 
Candidates must have had experience of this 
type of work and have good technical know- 
ledge of one or more of these subjects. Two 
other posts require experience of commercial 
and industrial research, and a good knowledge 
of at least one modern foreign language is 
desirable. For a further post candidates must 
have become Fellows or Associates of the 
Library Association or hold the Diploma of the 
London University School of Librarianship, 
with considerable experience of library re- 
search and knowledge of German. 


Salary scale £625 to £1,000. The women’s 
salary scale is at present somewhat lower but 
is being raised to reach equality with men’s by 
1961. 


Application forms and further information 
from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1!. quoting 
No. 4663/57/7. Application forms should be 
returned by 28th February, 1957. 








THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


° 
MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 59 Brirron STREET, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 
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are crystal clear with not a background noise 
of any description during the whole of the 
cycle. A very fine achievement this. 

How very different are LF 1264 (Decca 
10 in.) and DTL 93013 (Ducretet Thomson 
12in.). Both contain Brass Bands but what a 


contrast in quality. The former is volume 3 of 


the Series ““Men of Brass” and the performers 
the bands from Foden’s Motor Works, Fairey 
\viation and Morris Motors are conducted by 
Harry Mortimer. The music is lighter than on 
the DTL disc and consists of “Poet and 
Peasant Overture” (Suppé) an old favourite 
of mine: Chopin’s “Polonaise in A”: Rach- 
maninov’s “Prelude in C sharp minor”—how 
popular this was a generation ago: and 
Winstone’s “Stage Coach”. In the Polonaise, 
I noticed dotted notes just before the final 
recapitulation of the theme which Chopin 
certainly did not write but a brass band 
arranger can take all the licence he needs. The 
brass band always thrills me and the playing 
and recording here are perfect. May we have 
many more in this series. 

Then to the band of the French Naval Base 
at Toulon, conducted by Jean Maillot. This is 
a military band, of course, with a strong 
complement of woodwind, but there is neither 
the roundness nor the smoothness of the 
British brass. I suspect the microphones were 
near the percussion for the bass drum is like a 
cannon, amply assisted by tambourine, kettle 
drum and cymbals. Their repertoire is quite 
extensive: Aria deHa Battaglia (Gabrieli) a 
descriptive 16th century piece of the Battle of 
Marignano with trumpets much in evidence 
and only brass instruments, being used rather 
woodenly ; Turkish march (Mussorgsky) 
again the trumpets’ loud clangour and a very 
ineflective rendering : Fanfare pour un 
Festival (Maillot)—the only modern work on 
the record: Fackeltanz No. 3 in C minor 
(Meyerbeer)—a grandiose, theatrical compo- 
sition in the old Rondo form ; Lucile (Grétry) 

described as having been the property of 
brass bands since the restoration of the French 
monarchy in 1815 and a kind of national 
anthem : and the well known Marche héroique 
(Saint-Saéns). The notes on the sleeve trans- 
lated from the French of Roger Cotte are very 
helpful and elucidating, but, on the whole, 
this record is not a strong choice. 

Mozart wrote 41 symphonies. His last 
three were all composed in a space of six weeks 
during the summer of 1788. ‘These were the G 
minor (K.550): the C major “Jupiter” and 
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the E flat No. 39 (K.543). The latter is ona 
Decca 10 in. record LW 5265 and is played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra under Josef 
Krips. The work is scored without oboes but 
with clarinets instead. In the G minor, there 
are both members of the woodwind famil; 
whilst in the “Jupiter”, there are oboes but no 
clarinets. Another feature of the 39th is its 
majestic Introduétion. It commences with 
downward runs by the violins, then an upward 
sequential pattern by the flutes over a pedal by 
trumpets and horns, followed by exhilarating 
ascending runs by bass Strings and four 
concluding bars which give a wonderful effed 
and set the pattern for the whole work. The 
Andante has some beautiful melodies with 
innumerable examples of counterpoint and the 
Minuet and Trio are too well-known to 
to everyone to need further comment. The 
Finale is bright and rollicking and indeed 
there is nothing morbid in the whole symphony 
The orchestral playing and recording are 
equally good, ‘though for those of you who 
use a score, be prepared for a few repeats, 
Commenting on this Symphony, Dr. Gordon 
Jacob said “It all looks so easy when Mozart 
does it”. How true. The intricacies of the 
melodic and harmonic patterns: the perfet 
dovetailing; the countless keys through 
which the symphony moves for wonderment. 
This is a very fine record. 


Round the Library World 


\MONG many paragraphs of interest to other 
librarians in the latest Annual Report on 
Liverpool University Library the following 
appears to be of particularly topical interes 
“The use of British National Bibliography 
entries has been discontinued, as it was found 
that under the present system new entries can 
be made and duplicated in less time than it 
takes to trace, cut out, adapt and paste the 
ready-printed ones”. It would be very useful 
to know whether this has been the experience 
of other large libraries. 


Librarians are not often the recipients of 3 
Festschrift and it is therefore the more pleasant 
to note that the issue of the Bulletin of the Na 
York Public Library for November-Decembet 
1956 consists entirely of ‘Essays presented w 
Anne Carroll Moore on the occasion of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Inauguration o! 
Library Service to Children at the New York 
Public Library’, edited by Frances Lander 
Spain. Miss Moore, then Children’s Librarias 
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at the Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, 
was appointed on January 1st 1906 to be 
Supervisor of the newly established Depatt- 
ment of Work with Children at The New York 
Public Library. 


The premises of the Wiener Library are 
scheduled for demolition in March of this 
year and the Library is in urgent need of new 
premises. Preference is expressed for a house 
in the borough of St. Marylebone, if possible 
one in which about 3,000 square feet of floor 
space and a large basement are available. 


The University of Chicago needs a new 
Library building that will house sufficient new 
books and manuscripts to enable the University 
to retain its eminence in the world of scholar- 
ship. The University Library has other 
serious problems to face. Last year with a 
budget increased by 9%, the Library was 
only able to purchase 9% fewer books 
than in the previous year. The Library budget 
is today double what it was ten years ago but 
increased costs have reduced its acquisitions to 
30% less than then. It is interesting to observe 
how similar this position in the U.S.A. is to 
our own in Britain. 


A second and revised edition of Unesco’s 


‘Handbook on the International Exchange of 


Publications’ has been prepared under the 
editorship of 2)r. Gisela von Busse. The 
section dealing with the exchange of university 
publications has been contributed by Dr. 


A. Kessen, Librarian of the University of 


Leiden. Over 70° of the material in this 
edition is new. 


The Crewe Trustees agreed last year to 
transfer to the custody of Durham University 
Library, on permanent loan, the fine library 
formed by several members of the Sharp 
family in the 17th and 18th centuries. This is 
at present housed at Bamburgh Castle and will 
be moved into appropriate quarters in the 
Bishoprick Court buildings as soon as the 
completion of the new stack and the re- 
Storation of Cosin’s Library make this possible. 
The colleétion is a rich and important one and 
includes, among other interesting works, a 
rare Caxton. 


The Library of the University of Rochester, 
New York, now contains some 615,000 
volumes, of which about 445,000 are housed 
in the main Library building, the Rush Rhees 
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Library. The Sibley Music Library in the 
Eastman School of Music has another 83,000 
volumes and the Edward G. Miner Library of 
the School of Medicine 65,000 more. 


The Library Services A&t was passed by 
Congress and signed by the President of the 
United States of America last year. It is under- 
Stood that many citizens of the U.S.A., apart 
from professional librarians and library asso- 
ciations, are now actively planning to provide 
for the 27 million people in the United States 
who are said to be without library services at 
present. 


The State University of Iowa Library has 
acquired an extensive collection of materials on 
the W. H. Ireland Shakespeare forgeries, 
which was accumulated over a long period by 
the late Professor J. Hubert Scott, of Iowa. 
The colleétion consists of over 1,000 items. 


Some librarians may be interested to know 
that Serapeum, the important and now rare 
bibliographical periodical which appeared 
from 1840 to 1871, is now available on micro- 
cards, together with Robert Proétor’s ‘Classi- 
fied Index’ to Serapeum. The microcards are 
published by the Lost Cause Press, Louisville, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. 


A one-day conference of the University and 
Research Section of the Library Association 
was held at Chaucer House on January 5th. 
Several important papers and talks were 
given, including one on the late Dr. A. J. K. 
Esdaile, former Chairman of the Section; on 
‘The Buildings of England’ by Professor 
Nikolaus Peusner, and on ‘Some Planning 
Problems of the National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology’ by Dr. D. J. 
Urquhart. 


The new Copyright A&, completely super- 
seding the 1911 A, has passed through 
Parliament, but the date on which it will 
become law has yet to be determined. Libraries 
which provide photocopying services will 
find it imperative to acquire a copy of the Ad. 


Obituary 


Our profession sustains a real loss in the too- 
early death of Mr. Freperick ARTHUR 
Ricuarps which occurred suddenly on Feb- 
ruary 3rd. ‘The Borough Librarian of Battersea 
reached that position by a lengthy route. 
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having begun as a Junior at Bournemouth 
public libraries in 1915, and serving subse- 
quently at Bethnal Green, Portsmouth and 
Darlington, becoming Librarian of Hyde, 
1930-39. His work at Battersea, forceful and 
successful, began in 1939. He has been active 
wherever he has served, and, in wider librarian- 
ship, was Secretary of the London and Home 
Counties Branch, 1946-52 and its Chairman in 
1952. He was Councillor of the Library 
\ssociation in 1952—and lately had been 
elected Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee. He was also a valued member of the 
Executive, and Finance and Superannuation 
Committees, of the National Central Library. 
Perhaps his outstanding “extra” service was 


given as Hon. Secretary of the Society of 


Municipal and County Chief Librarians 
throughout its career from 1950. He will be 
much missed. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
REFERENCE 


WINCHELL (Constance M.) Guide to Reference 


books. 7th edition. Second Supplement, 


1953-1955. Chicago, American Library 
Association. $3.50 net. 

This second supplement contains nearly 1,200 
works of reference that have been published between 
1953 and 1955. In addition, there are many titles 
published prior to this time, which were not included in 
the first supplement. The arrangement of the work is in 
the same Style as the original ‘Guide to Reference books’, 
with cross-references to the original work and the 
first supplement. This work is definitely a ‘must’ for all 
libraries 


GENERAL 


Corrre_t (Leonard) Seeing Roman Britain. 
With a foreword by John Morris. Frontis., 
plates. {1 1s. net. 

The author gives an account of his travels, follow- 
ing the routes of the old Roman roads, in search of the 


monuments and remains of the Roman occupation of 


Britain. The book describes the many sites and towns 
visited, and imaginative reconstructions of Roman life 
and culture have been blended into the story. The work 


is well illustrated, and includes a chronological list of 
historical events, a list of Emperors and an Index of 


Roman place names with their English equivalents. 


GRINNELL-MILNE (Duncan) Baden-Powell at 
Mafeking. With a foreword by General Sir A. 
Godley. Frontis., plates. {1 5s. net. 

rhe publication of this account of the siege of 
Mafeking coincides with the centenary of Lord Baden- 
Powell’s birth. The idea for the now world-wide Boy 


Scout movement was originated with the Cadet Co 
at Mafeking, and stands as a memorial and tribute to 
both Baden-Powell and the defenders of this small veldt 
town. The illustrations include many reproduétions of 
contemporary photographs, and the foreword has been 
provided by General Sir Alexander Godley, now the 
senior veteran of the siege. 

Jones (P. Mansell) Verhaeren. Mora (Jose 
Ferrater) Ortega y Gasset. THORLBY 
(Anthony) Flaubert. Bowes & Bowes, each 

7s. 6d. net. 

Here are three more volumes in the useful series 
‘Studies in Modern Literature and Thought’. Each one 
thoroughly covers its subjeét, and contains short 
bibliographical and biographical notes. 

Loseck (Armin K.) Things maps don’t tell us, 
An adventure into map _ interpretation, 
Illus. New York, Macmillan Company. 
$4.95 net. 

\n intriguing volume, showing an entirely new 
way of understanding maps. The reader is shown, step 
by step, how to make the most of all kinds of maps and 
plans, by revealing the vast amount of hidden infor- 
mation. The main seétions cover Coast Lines, Islands, 
Rivers, Lakes and Cities, and is well illustrated by 
sketch maps. 

Spain (Nancy) The Beeton Story. Frontis., 
plates. Ward, Lock. 17s. 6d. net. 

Miss Spain has provided an interesting account of 
the life of a woman. Perhaps known only as the com- 
piler of ‘Household Management’. Mrs. Beeton never- 
theless had a remarkable life, and this biography gives 
an excellent piéture of middleclass life in Viétorian 
England. 

NEW EDITIONS 

A Sevectr List of books on European History, 
1815-1914. Edited by Alan Bullock and A. J. 
P. Taylor, for the Oxford Recent History 
Group. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This new edition has been completely revised, and 
includes many items omitted from the first edition. 
Works in other European languages are listed, except 
those written in Dutch, Scandinavian and east European 
languages. The volume does not include documents, 
memoirs or other sources of historical material, or 
articles appearing in periodicls. The works listed cover 
social, economic and political aspeéts of history, and 
books dealing with British History have been omitted, 
as these are covered by the bibliographies in the Oxford 
History of England. 

U.S.A. Its Geography and Growth. _ Illus. 
some in colour. 2nd edition. John Murray. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The first edition of the geographical and historical 
survey of the development of the United States, was 
prepared by the U.S. Information Service, and the new 
edition has been revised by Dr. Tamsma, of the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht. The story is told with the aid of maps 
and more than 170 photographs, of which 50 are new to 
this edition. It is hoped that this book will be a help to 
mutual understanding between English readers and the 
American people. 











